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To a temperament like the Prince's the outlook his parents
had endeavoured to inculcate in him had about as much rela-
tion to reality as has a tinkling minuet. To rush into dissipa-
tion the moment he was his own master was his obvious
retort, and before he had a chance of discovering any more
reasonable way of life, he had become so vitiated by his uncle
and other men of his type, so accustomed to every extreme of
self-indulgence that any further power of choice had passed
from him. But uproariously as he enjoyed himself there were
at this time moments when he seems to have felt he might have
arranged his life a little better, as he would often remark, "I
wish anybody would tell me what to do." The truth is he had
nothing to do. The King one day found fault with him for
lying in bed so late. "I find. Sir/9 retorted the Prince, "how-
ever late I rise, that the day is long enough for doing nothing."
The continual public engagements of present-day royalty
then hardly existed, and it would be interesting to know how
George III did expect his son to employ the armfuls of leisure
he now possessed.
In this drifting existence the Prince came under the influence
of a man whose individuality far outshone his own. This man
was Charles Fox.
Those who knew Fox have tried, but failed, to put into words
his peculiar fascination. And yet not altogether failed, for
though his light has gone out, there is still a dazzle where he
stood. A man, says his nephew, "loved and nearly adored by
all who knew him." He was Lord Holland's son, and was
now about thirty-three. He spent half his life at the gaming-
tables, and was dissolute in the extreme, but he essentially
had in him the quality of greatness. The Prince entirely
succumbed to the attraction of this gross-bodied, radiant-
spirited debauchee, and his early letters to his "dear Charles"
show an almost tremulous eagerness to be the friend of such
a man; for the Prince had the quickest appreciation of genius
of either mind or personality, and paid it instant attention,
and any exceptional person whom he came across he always
endeavoured to draw into his net. He now joined himself to
the^ group of Fox's friends who would come pushing into the
politician's room when he was getting up, undeterred by his
dirty appearance, he being at this hour "wrapped in a foul
linen nightgown." For cleanliness at that time, even among the
upper classes, was a matter of personal taste; one either
washed and had clean clothes, or one did not. Fox was of
those who did not, but this idiosyncrasy was as nothing com-